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TODAY,  as  in  1914,  the  European  war  is  being 
fought  in  part  for  control  of  the  Balkans.  In  1914 
war  broke  out  when  the  multi-national  empire  of  the 
German  Hapsburgs  decided  to  crush,  once  and  for 
all,  the  forces  of  Slav  nationalism  which  threatened 
to  expel  it  from  the  Balkans.  Germany,  eager  to 
extend  its  political  and  economic  influence  in  the 
southeast,  gave  its  unconditional  support  to  its  ally, 
the  Hapsburg  Empire.  In  1939  Nazi  Germany, 
having  united  within  its  frontiers  a  large  part  of 
the  former  Hapsburg  dominions,  went  to  war  with 
Poland  for  the  immediate  purpose  of  gaining  the 
undisputed  right  to  shape  the  destinies  of  eastern 
and  southeastern  Europe  in  accordance  with  its 
own  interests.  In  each  case  the  war  became  general 
because  Britain  and  France  feared  that  a  successful 
German  drive  to  the  East  would  prove  the  pre¬ 
lude  for  an  attack  on  the  West. 

While  southeastern  Europe,  in  contrast  to  the 
last  war,  is  provisionally  still  neutral,  it  has  already 
become  the  object  of  a  great  diplomatic  tug  of 
war.  Germany,  deprived  by  the  blockade  of  60 
per  cent  of  its  normal  imports,  must  have  the  food¬ 
stuffs  and  raw  materials  of  this  area;  and  the  Allies 
are  straining  every  effort  to  interfere  with  such 
German  supplies.  At  the  same  time  two  powerful 
neutrals,  the  Soviet  Union  and  Italy,  are  taking  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  war  to  strengthen  their  influence  in 
the  Balkans. 

For  the  peoples  and  governments  of  southeastern 
Europe  it  is  no  new  experience  to  be  pawns  in  the 
game  of  power  politics.  Ever  since  they  became  con¬ 
scious  of  their  national  individuality  and  took  up 
the  struggle  for  independence  against  the  Otto¬ 
man  and  Hapsburg  Empires,  their  destinies  have 
been  largely  determined  by  the  shifting  balance  of 
power  in  Europe.  Their  inability  to  achieve  unity 
enabled  outside  powers  to  exploit  the  clash  of  in¬ 
terests  and  pursue  a  policy  of  “divide  and  rule.” 

ECONOMIC  DIFFICULTIES 

Southeastern  Europe  not  only  lacks  geographical 
and  cultural  unity,  but  suffers  from  serious  econo¬ 
mic  weaknesses.  The  overpopulation  of  rural  areas 


creates  difficult  problems.  With  the  single  exception 
of  Hungary,  the  percentage  of  arable  land  is  every¬ 
where  remarkably  small.^'^  In  densely  populated 
Denmark  the  farmer  has  from  three  to  seventeen 
times  as  much  arable  land  as  the  peasant  in  the 
Balkans."*  ’  Extensive  agrarian  reforms  carried  out 
after  the  war  in  Rumania,  Yugoslavia  and  Bulgaria 
failed  to  bring  adequate  relief.  Conditions  in 
Hungary,  where  no  land  reform  of  any  conse¬ 
quence  has  taken  place,  are  still  worse.  The  stand¬ 
ard  of  living  among  the  southeastern  European 
peasants  is  almost  unbelievably  low.  Agricultural 
technique  is  backward.  Most  peasants  still  use 
the  wooden  plow  and  lack  money  to  buy  the 
equipment  and  fertilizer  needed  for  intensive  cul¬ 
tivation.  In  Rumania  37  per  cent  of  the  rural 
families  do  not  even  possess  draft  animals.*’  Nor 
is  the  standard  of  education  sufficiently  high  to  per¬ 
mit  the  use  of  machinery  or  the  application  of 
more  progressive  agricultural  methods.’  Crop  yields 
in  general  are  only  about  half  as  high  as  those 
in  Germany.  Production  and  marketing  coopera¬ 
tives  are  very  inadequately  developed.  The  peasant 
is  compelled  to  borrow  at  usurious  rates  and  is 
struggling  under  a  burden  of  indebtedness  which 
the  many  moratoria  laws  passed  in  recent  years 
have  done  little  to  alleviate.  Under  these  circum¬ 
stances  he  is  left  with  almost  no  cash  to  purchase 
the  necessities  which  he  or  his  family  cannot 
produce.® 

1-3.  In  Yugoslavia  only  30.1  per  cent  of  the  total  area  is  cul¬ 
tivated,  in  Bulgaria  35  per  cent,  in  Turkey  10.2  per  cent,  m 
Greece  15.7  per  cent,  in  Albania  11.2  per  cent,  and  in  Rumania 
47.3  per  cent.  Cf.  South-Eastern  Europe:  A  Political  and 
Economic  Survey  (London,  The  Royal  Institute  of  International 
Affairs,  1939).  PP-  125,  139,  151,  156,  167,  177. 

4-5.  Cf.  Hermann  Gross,  Sudosteuropa:  Bau  und  Entwicklung 
der  Wirtschaft  (Leipzig,  Robert  Noske,  1937),  p.  46. 

6.  Emil  Lengyel,  The  Danube  (New  York,  Random  House, 
1939).  P.  441- 

7.  The  degree  of  illiteracy  has  always  been  high,  although  de¬ 
creasing  in  recent  years.  It  has  ranged  from  a  low  of  9.4  per 
cent  in  Hungary  (1930)  to  over  90  per  cent  in  Turkey  (1927)- 
Cf.  Gross,  Sudosteuropa,  cited. 

8.  For  example,  the  average  cash  income  of  a  peasant  family 
in  Yugoslavia  is  only  $24  a  year.  Cf.  Stoyan  Pribichevich,  World 
Without  End  (New  York,  Reynal  and  Hitchcock,  1939)1  P-  239- 
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Although  southeastern  Europe  is  overwhelm¬ 
ingly  agricultural,  the  rural  population  has  but 
rarely  had  representation  in  government.^  For  the 
most  part  governments  have  done  little  to  improve 
the  lot  of  the  peasant.  In  fact,  agriculture  was 
decidedly  handicapped  by  high  taxation  and  poli¬ 
cies  of  industrialization  which  inevitably  raised  the 
prices  of  all  manufactures.*®  If  the  peasants  had 
been  less  docile  or  less  accustomed  to  suffering, 
revolutions  might  have  broken  out  long  ago.  Even 
so,  there  is  a  strong  undercurrent  of  antagonism 
between  town  and  country.  In  recent  years  the 
peasants  have  been  more  receptive  to  radical  agi¬ 
tation  from  abroad.** 

Rural  poverty  and  the  suspension  of  emigration 
to  overseas  countries  like  the  United  States  have 
driven  thousands  of  peasants  to  the  cities  in  search 
of  employment  in  industry.  Since  the  first  world 
war,  every  government  in  southeastern  Europe  has 
actively  encouraged  industrialization,  not  only  to 
provide  work  for  the  growing  population,  but  to 
attain  a  greater  degree  of  national  self-sufficiency. 
I  Methods  of  promotion  have  ranged  from  the  free 
importation  of  machinery  to  direct  capital  par¬ 
ticipation.*^  The  greatest  progress  has  been  achieved 
1  in  the  industries  associated  with  agriculture  and 
I  forestry,  and  in  the  production  of  such  consumers’ 
goods  as  textiles,  shoes,  soap  and  simple  drugs. 

Industrialization,  however,  has  failed  to  provide 
a  satisfactory  solution  for  the  baffling  economic 
problems  confronting  southeastern  Europe.  It  has 
created  a  small  urban  proletariat  which,  for  the 
most  part,  is  wretchedly  paid  and  housed.  Most 
Balkan  countries  lack  sufficient  coal  and  iron  and 
an  adequate  supply  of  skilled  labor  for  a  sound, 
well-rounded  industrial  development.  Existing  fac¬ 
tories,  restricted  to  narrow  domestic  markets  with 
low  purchasing  power  and  handicapped  by  a  low 
standard  of  industrial  efficiency,  operate  at  high 
costs  and  turn  out  goods  which  compare  unfa¬ 
vorably  in  quality  with  those  of  western  Europe. 
The  cost  of  living  has  inevitably  risen,  especially 
since  virtually  all  industries  had  to  be  protected 
against  the  competition  of  cheaper  foreign  goods. 

9-  In  Rumania  the  National  Peasant  party  of  M.  Maniu  held 
office  for  two  brief  periods — from  1929  until  the  spring  of  1931, 
and  from  June  1932  to  November  1933;  and  in  Bulgaria  the 
I  "peasant  dictator,”  M.  Stambolisky,  ruled  from  1919  to  1923. 
South-Eastern  Europe:  A  Political  and  Economic  Survey,  cited, 
PP-  69.  99- 

10.  In  Yugoslavia  a  peasant  must  pay  300  dinars  ($6.80)  duty 
t  on  the  lightest  foreign-made  plow  in  order  to  protect  a  domestic 

industry  that  produces  only  50  iron  plows  a  year.  Pribichevich, 
World  Without  End,  cited,  p.  240. 

11.  On  this  subject,  cf.  Joseph  S.  Roucek,  The  Politics  of  the 
Mk^ans  (New  York,  McGraw-Hill,  1939),  pp.  22-25. 

12.  Gross,  Siidosteuropa,  cited,  pp.  154-55. 


THE  MORTGAGE  OF  FOREIGN  CAPITAL 

A  backward  region  deficient  in  capital  and  in¬ 
dustrial  talent,  southeastern  Europe  has  been 
compelled  to  allow  foreign  capital  to  exploit  its 
resources  as  the  price  of  its  economic  develop¬ 
ment.  Turkey,  under  Kemal  Ataturk,  is  the  only 
Balkan  country  which  until  recently  succeeded  in 
getting  along  largely  without  capital  participation 
from  abroad.  Hungary,  too,  has  but  few  foreign 
enterprises.  In  Bulgaria,  however,  about  42.6  per 
cent  of  the  paid-up  capital  of  all  companies  was 
owned  by  foreigners  in  1936.*^  In  Rumania  90  per 
cent  of  the  oil  is  extracted  by  foreign  companies, 
which  together  control  74  per  cent  of  the  capital 
invested  in  the  industry.*"*  Czech  capital,  now  un¬ 
der  German  control,  is  said  to  be  interested  in  the 
iron  and  steel  and  metallurgical  industries;  and 
British  capital  is  also  well  represented.  In  Yugo¬ 
slavia  foreign  capital  investments  at  the  end  of  1938 
were  estimated  at  8  billion  dinar  ($182,000,000), 
with  France,  Britain  and  Germany  competing  for 
the  lead.*’  A  French  company  owns  the  best  copper 
mines,  and  a  British  concern  exploits  important 
lead  and  silver  deposits.  In  Greece  the  British  con¬ 
trol  about  two-thirds  of  the  foreign  capital  which 
is  invested  primarily  in  public  utilities  and  bank¬ 
ing.*^  Albanian  economic  development  has  been 
entirely  dominated  by  Italian  capital,  whose  mo¬ 
nopolistic  position  was  further  reinforced  by  the 
annexation  of  the  country  in  April  1939.  The  long¬ 
standing  supremacy  of  British  and  French  capi¬ 
talists  in  the  Balkans  has  been  challenged  in  recent 
years  by  the  Germans,  who  have  not  only  ob¬ 
tained  control  of  the  Austrian  and  Czech  capital 
previously  invested  in  this  region,  but  have  been 
active  in  placing  new  investments  as  part  of  their 
policy  of  developing  the  economic  resources  of 
southeastern  Europe  on  an  intensive  scale. 

POLITICAL  INSTABILITY 

In  this  environment  political  stability  could  not 
be  achieved.  Turkey,  ruled  by  the  strong  hand  of 

13.  South-Eastern  Europe:  A  Political  and  Economic  Survey, 
cited,  p.  194.  Out  of  a  total  sum  of  2,179  million  leva  (about 
$26,366,000)  invested  by  foreigners,  27.5  per  cent  came  from 
Belgium,  23.3  per  cent  from  Switzerland,  13.4  per  cent  from 
Czechoslovakia,  Austria  and  Germany,  11.4  per  cent  from 
France,  10.9  per  cent  from  the  United  States,  and  9.9  per  cent 
from  Italy. 

14.  Ihid.,  p.  129.  Ownership  of  the  petroleum  industry  was 
divided  as  follows  in  1931:  Anglo-Dutch  36.05;  Rumanian 
26.35;  French  16.3;  American  10.49;  Belgian  6.47;  Italian  2.92; 
Dutch  0.51;  German  0.25;  others  0.66. 

15.  Germany,  together  with  Czechoslovakia,  led  with  1,270 
million  dinar,  followed  closely  by  the  United  Kingdom  and 
France  with  1,190  and  1,150  million  respectively.  Switzerland 
ranked  fourth  with  750,  and  Italy  fifth  with  450  million. 
Ibid.,  p.  648. 

16.  Ibid.,  p.  164. 
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Kemal  Ataturk  and,  since  November  1938,  by  his 
successor,  General  Inonii,  has  been  the  one  con¬ 
spicuous  exception.  Conditions  hardly  favored  the 
success  of  the  political  democracy  introduced  almost 
everywhere  after  the  last  war.  Parliamentary  insti¬ 
tutions  could  not  strike  root  in  countries  where 
the  necessary  traditions  were  lacking,  where  the 
masses  were  ignorant,  and  a  strong  middle-class 
did  not  exist.  Political  parties  and  the  government 
machinery  were  run  alternately  by  rival  cliques  of 
professional  politicians  recruited  largely  from  the 
urban  intelligentsia.*^  Nepotism  and  corruption 
thrived,  particularly  in  Rumania  and  Yugoslavia; 
and  the  standard  of  administration  was  exceedingly 
low.  The  break-down  of  parliamentary  democracy 
has  led  everywhere  to  the  establishment  of  semi- 
dictatorial  or  dictatorial  regimes.  None  of  these  gov¬ 
ernments  can  really  be  characterized  as  fascist, 
although  both  the  Rumanian  and  Greek  regimes 

have  borrowed  some  of  the  trappings  and  institu¬ 
tions  of  fascism.  In  fact,  fascist  movements  have 
remained  in  opposition,  adding  another  element 
of  confusion  and  instability  to  the  political  picture. 
Although  these  movements  owed  their  origin  pri¬ 
marily  to  domestic  political  and  economic  dis¬ 
content,  they  derived  encouragement  and  perhaps 
even  active  support  from  Fascist  Italy  or  Nazi 
Germany.*® 

NATIONAL  IRREDENTA 

The  most  important  single  obstacle  to  unity, 
however,  has  been  the  racial  complexity  of  south¬ 
eastern  Europe.  Repeated  migrations  have  swept 
across  the  Balkans,  leaving  the  area  a  patchwork 
of  nationalities.  The  national  awakening  of  these 
groups  and  their  claims  to  self-determination  in¬ 
evitably  produced  a  clash  of  interests.  In  only  a 
few  cases  could  clear-cut  undisputed  ethnographic 
boundaries  be  drawn.  Irredenta  were  created  and 
national  feelings  exacerbated.  Bulgaria,  left  smart¬ 
ing  under  a  sense  of  injustice  by  the  second  Balkan 
war  in  1913,  Joined  the  Central  Powers  in  1915  in 
a  vain  effort  to  regain  what  it  had  lost,  but 
was  finally  compelled  to  cede  additional  territory. 
Hungary,  once  a  proud  state  of  over  18  million 
inhabitants,  suffered  a  defeat  still  more  severe,  in¬ 
volving  the  loss  of  two-thirds  of  its  territory  and 
over  two-fifths  of  its  population.*^  Unable  to  en¬ 
force  their  claims  on  their  neighbors,  Hungary 

17.  Cf.  Roucck,  The  Politics  of  the  Balkans,  cited,  Chapter  II. 

18.  For  a  description  of  Fascist  or  Nazi  movements  in  south¬ 
eastern  Europe,  cf.  Stoyan  Pribichevich,  “The  Nazi  Drive  to  the 
East — Yugoslavia,  Rumania,  Hungary,”  Foreign  Policy  Reports, 
Oaober  15,  1938. 

19.  C.  A.  Macartney,  Hungary  and  Her  Successors  (New 
York,  Oxford  University  Press,  1937),  p.  i. 


and  Bulgaria  inevitably  looked  for  support  to  the  | 
two  great  “have-not”  powers  of  western  Europe—  f 
Italy  and  Germany. 

Hungary’s  territorial  claims 

1.  Voivodina.  Now  that  Hungary  has  satisfied 
its  aspirations  to  the  north  at  the  expense  of  Czecho¬ 
slovakia,  it  still  has  claims  outstanding  against  Yugo¬ 
slavia  and  Rumania.  Demands  on  Yugoslavia  cover 
the  Banat  or  Voivodina,  a  roughly  triangular  area  cut 
off  the  southern  end  of  the  Hungarian  plain.  Its  popu¬ 
lation — 1,380,460  in  1921 — consists  of  Serbs,  Croats, 
Hungarians,  Germans,  Rumanians  and  a  sprinkling 
of  other  peoples,  all  inextricably  intermingled.^°  At 
the  time  the  territory  was  transferred  the  Serbs  and 
Croats  had  no  majority,  but  they  slightly  outnumbered 
the  Hungarians.  The  balance  of  power  was  held  by 
the  Germans,  who  totaled  about  325,000.^* 

2.  Crifana.  Most  of  Hungary’s  revisionist  propa¬ 
ganda  has  always  been  directed  against  Rumania; 
particularly  in  recent  years,  its  claims  on  Yugoslavia 
have  been  virtually  dormant.  At  the  close  of  the  war 
Hungary  was  forced  to  surrender  to  Rumania  part 
of  the  Banat,  the  frontier  districts  of  Cri;ana  and  • 
Maramure?,  and  Transylvania.  Hungary’s  demands  for  i 
the  return  of  the  Rumanian  Banat  have  no  sound  ; 
justification  on  the  basis  of  national  self-determina¬ 
tion:  its  population — somewhat  less  than  1,000,000— 
contains  a  relatively  small  Magyar  minority.^^  In  j 
Cri;ana  and  Maramuref,  where  the  population  totals  | 
about  1,750,000,  the  situation  is  different.  Although  | 
Rumanians  are  in  the  majority,  the  Magyars  constitute 

a  strong  and  fairly  compact  group  of  nearly  half  a 
million.^5  Cri;ana  is  an  extension  of  the  Hungarian 
plain  extending  into  the  foothills  which  lead  up  into 
Transylvania.  The  plain  is  largely  inhabited  by  Hun¬ 
garians;  and,  had  ethnic  considerations  prevailed  at 
the  Peace  Conference,  the  Hungarian  boundary  would  i 
have  been  drawn  twenty  kilometers  further  to  the  east.  I 
As  it  was,  the  boundary  was  fixed  in  such  a  way  as  * 
to  give  Rumania  control  over  the  main  line  of  com-  ; 
munications  running  through  the  plains.^^ 

3.  Transylvania.  Hungary’s  principal  rVrer/enW  is 
Transylvania,  a  natural  fortress  girded  by  mountains, 
shaped  roughly  like  a  D  and  jutting  into  the  heart 
of  Rumania.  Within  it  lies  a  hilly  plateau  with  wide, 
fertile  valleys  excellent  for  agriculture  and  grazing. 

It  was  first  conquered  by  the  Hungarians  in  the  loth 
century,  lost  to  Turkey  after  the  battle  of  Mohacs  in 

20.  Ibid.,  p.  381. 

21.  The  Hungarian  census  of  1910  listed  454,900  Serbs  and 

Croats,  and  441,787  Magyars  or  Hungarians;  the  Yugoslav  cen¬ 
sus  of  1921  claimed  514,121  Serbs  and  Croats  as  against  i 
382,070  Magyars.  Both  agreed  on  the  presence  of  between  ^ 
70,000  and  75,000  Rumanians.  Ibid.  1 

22.  According  to  the  Rumanian  census  of  1930  the  area  has  | 

a  population  of  939,437,  of  which  570,825  are  Rumanians,  I 
223,130  Germans  and  only  97,803  Magyars.  Ibid.,  p.  253.  ^ 

23.  Ibid.  I 

24.  Ibid.,  pp.  353-54-  I 
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1526,  taken  under  protection  by  Austria  in  1683,  and 
then  returned  to  Hungary  in  1867.  Throughout  these 
vicissitudes  the  region  has  always  maintained  a  self- 
centered  economic  and  political  life,^'  Its  population, 
>  which  amounted  in  1930  to  2,870,751,  consists  of  a 
f  medley  of  Rumanians,  Hungarians,  Germans,  Jews 
and  Gypsies,  as  well  as  a  sprinkling  of  other  peoples. 
Both  the  Hungarian  census  of  1910  and  the  Rumanian 
of  1930  confirm  the  fact  that  Rumanians  constitute 
the  majority.-^  The  pre-war  census  credited  the  Hun¬ 
garians  with  918,217;  the  1930  census  with  826,796.^^ 
)  Moreover,  the  bulk  of  the  Hungarians  are  made  up  of 
i  so-called  Szeklers,  a  people  of  mysterious  origin  who 
'  have  been  completely  Magyar!  zed  in  language  and  na¬ 
tional  sentiment.  The  reincorporation  of  these  people 

I  in  Hungary  would  be  extremely  difficult,  for  they  are 
settled  in  the  eastern  part  of  Transylvania  and  are 
separated  from  the  main  body  of  Hungarians  by  large 
I  numbers  of  Rumanians  who  inhabit  the  central  and 
f  western  part  of  this  region. 

{  Bulgaria’s  territorial  claims 

1.  Dobruja  and  Western  Thrace.  Bulgaria  claims 

territory  from  nearly  all  its  neighbors.  From  Rumania 
it  covets  the  southern  Dobruja,  a  territory  adjoining 
'  the  Black  Sea  which  Bulgaria  was  forced  to  surrender 
in  1913  after  the  second  Balkan  war.  Despite  efforts  to 
Rumanize  the  territory,  the  Bulgars,  numbering  be¬ 
tween  130,000  and  150,000,2®  still  constitute  the  largest 
element  in  the  population.  The  most  serious  loss  sus- 
}  tained  by  Bulgaria  after  the  World  War  was  Western 
Thrace — a  strip  of  territory  averaging  80  miles  in 
length  and  nearly  30  miles  in  depth,  through  which  it 
had  access  to  the  Aegean  Sea,  with  Porto  Lagos  and 
Dedeagach  as  ports.29  Since  the  post-war  exchange  of 
populations,  however,  this  area  is  as  solidly  Greek  as 
the  coastal  towns.  In  addition,  the  Rhodope  Mountains 
now  form  a  natural  boundary  with  Greece. 

I  2.  Macedonia.  Bulgaria  lost  only  some  small  strips 
of  territory  to  Yugoslavia  in  1919,  including  the 
)  Strumica  salient  in  the  southwest  and  a  few  frontier 
districts  further  north.  Strategic  reasons  dictated  the 
cessions,  for  they  were  predominantly  Bulgarian  in 
population.  It  was  Macedonia,  however,  which  consti¬ 
tuted  the  great  bone  of  contention  with  Yugoslavia, 
and  also  with  Greece.  Macedonia  is  a  rather  vaguely 
delimited  region  which  centers  in  the  Vardar  River 
Valley  and  includes  roughly  a  semicircular  area  within 
a  radius  of  about  50  miles  from  Salonica.^®  The  bulk 

‘  1  25.  Ibid.,  pp.  254-62;  also  Viorica  Boteni,  Les  Minorites  en 
1  '  Transyhanie  (Paris,  Pedone,  1938),  pp.  13-16. 

16.  The  Hungarian  census  gave  the  Rumanians  1,472,021  out 
of  a  total  of  2,678,368,  while  the  Rumanian  census  claimed 
^  11657,923  Rumanians.  Cf.  Macartney,  Hungary  and  Her  Suc¬ 

cessors,  cited,  pp.  252-53. 

*  ’  27.  Ibid. 

28.  C.  A.  Macartney,  National  States  and  National  Minorities 
^  (New  York,  Oxford  University  Press,  1934),  p.  525. 

5^  19-  Cf.  H.  W.  V.  Temperlcy,  A  History  of  the  Peace  Con- 

!  ference  of  Paris  (London,  H.  Frowde,  and  Hodder  &  Stoughton, 
I  >920-1924),  Vol.  V,  pp.  456-57. 

30.  Roucek,  The  Politics  of  the  Ball{ans,  cited,  pp.  138-39. 


of  its  heterogeneous  population  consists  of  South  Slavs 
who  have  characteristics  which  set  them  off  from  both 
Serbs  and  Bulgars.  The  Treaty  of  Neuilly  of  1919 
divided  Macedonia  between  Greece  and  Yugoslavia, 
the  latter  obtaining  the  largest  share,  with  a  Bulgaro- 
Macedonian  population  of  about  600,000.^*  For  years 
a  Macedonian  terrorist  organization,  the  Imro,  sup¬ 
ported  or  tolerated  by  Bulgaria,  contested  this  settle¬ 
ment  with  all  the  means  at  its  command.  Bands 
or  Comstadfis  conducted  numerous  raids  from  Bul¬ 
garian  territory  into  Greece  and  Yugoslavia.  They 
not  only  provoked  international  strife  but  terrorized 
the  Bulgarian  government.  In  1934  the  Sofia  govern¬ 
ment  finally  took  courage  and  suppressed  the  Imro. 
Since  that  time  its  relations  with  Yugoslavia  have 
steadily  improved,  and  it  appears  to  have  abandoned 
its  interest  in  the  Macedonian  question. 


Just  as  the  grievances  of  Hungary  and  Bulgaria 
made  them  potential  allies  of  Germany  and  Italy, 

SO  the  presence  of  large  German  minorities  in  Hun¬ 
gary,  Rumania  and  Yugoslavia  has  furnished  the 
Reich  with  important  centers  of  influence  in  south¬ 
eastern  Europe.  Culturally  and  materially  superior 
to  the  surrounding  populations,  the  German  mi¬ 
norities  throughout  this  area  have  always  retained 
their  national  character.  In  the  face  of  discourag¬ 
ing  and  often  overwhelming  obstacles  they  main¬ 
tained  their  cultural  and  educational  organizations. 
After  the  advent  of  the  Nazis  to  power  in  Ger¬ 
many,  a  struggle  ensued  between  the  younger  and 
older  elements  among  the  minority  groups.  The 
younger  generation,  seeing  little  hope  for  political 
preferment  or  profitable  employment  in  the  na¬ 
tionalistic  states  of  southeastern  Europe,  readily 
harkened  to  Nazi  propaganda.  In  almost  every  case 
it  won  control  of  the  minority  organizations. 

1.  In  Hungary.  Here  the  German  minority  prob¬ 
ably  numbers  a  little  less  than  600,000,  although  Ger¬ 
man  sources  claim  700,000.^2  The  persistent  efforts  of 
the  Hungarian  government  to  Magyarize  the  Germans, 
and  its  failure  to  provide  adequate  minority  schools, 
undoubtedly  helped  to  radicalize  them.  After  a  bitter 
struggle  Dr.  Franz  Basch,  who  openly  professed  be¬ 
lief  in  the  Nazi  philosophy,  asserted  his  leadership 
over  the  German  group.  His  organization,  the  Volkj- 
bund  der  Deutschen  in  Ungarn,  was  reluctantly  recog¬ 
nized  by  the  Hungarian  government  on  April  20, 
1939.^^  Since  that  time  it  has  been  campaigning  for 
administrative  and  cultural  autonomy,  wider  represen¬ 
tation  in  Parliament,  and  the  right  to  form  its  own 
athletic  organizations,  youth  groups,  etc.*^  The  minor- 

31.  Macartney,  National  States  and  National  Minorities,  cited, 
p.  528. 

32.  Cf.  Deutsche  Arbeit,  May  1939,  p.  225. 

33.  The  Bulletin  of  International  News,  May  6,  1939,  p.  38. 

34.  Ibid.,  July  29,  1939,  p.  30. 
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ity  now  apparently  considers  itself  the  instrument  of 
Hitler  and  his  conception  of  Germany’s  mission.** 

2.  In  Yugoslavia.  Compact  German  groups  live 
in  the  former  Hungarian  Banat,  in  Croatia  and  Sla¬ 
vonia,  and,  not  far  from  the  Austrian  border,  in 
Slovenia.  Together  they  number  between  500,000  and 
600,000.*^  Their  cultural  interests  were  represented  for 
a  long  time  by  the  conservative  Kulturbund,  but  in 
1934  pro-Nazi  radicals  seceded  and  founded  a  new 
organization  under  the  leadership  of  Branimir  Alt- 
geyer.  Its  program,  published  in  May  1938,  demanded 
the  right  to  “organize  our  people  in  a  racial  com¬ 
munity  inspired  by  the  National  Socialist  ideology, 
which  is  our  own.”*^  Altgeyer’s  prestige  increased 
with  every  triumph  of  Hitler’s  foreign  policy,  so  that 
in  November  1938  the  Kulturbund  finally  agreed  to 
embrace  his  program  and  his  followers.*®  Meanwhile, 
the  Yugoslav  government  became  alarmed  at  the  quiet 
efforts  of  the  Germans  to  buy  up  land  in  frontier  dis¬ 
tricts.  Only  its  timely  intervention  prevented  this  pro¬ 
gram  from  assuming  serious  proportions.*^ 

3.  In  Rumania.  The  German  minority  in  Ru¬ 
mania,  about  720,000  strong,  consists  of  numerous  and 
widely  scattered  groups  which  never  showed  much 
unity  until  recent  years.  The  largest  is  the  Swabian 
group,  totaling  about  280,000,  who  were  originally 
settled  in  the  Banat,  primarily  during  the  i8th  cen¬ 
tury.  They  are  Catholic  in  religion  and  were  largely 
Magyarized  under  Hungarian  rule.  The  Rumanians, 
however,  have  encouraged  a  renaissance  of  “German¬ 
ism”  in  an  effort  to  offset  Hungarian  influence.  The 
“Saxons”  of  Transylvania  constitute  the  second  most 
numerous  group,  and  have  always  been  strongly  con¬ 
scious  of  their  German  nationality  despite  the  fact  that 
their  settlements  go  back  to  the  12th  and  13th  cen¬ 
turies.  They  number  225,000  and  are  Lutheran  in  re¬ 
ligion.  Smaller  German  “splinters”  exist  in  Bessarabia, 
Bukovina,  the  Dobruja  and  elsewhere. 

Although  loosely  federated  in  a  Verband  der 
Deutschen  Grossrumdniens,  each  German  group  for  a 
long  time  continued  to  lead  its  separate  life  and  to 
make  its  own  terms  with  the  Rumanian  authorities. 
The  rise  of  National  Socialism  began  to  bring  a 
change  about  1930-1931,  when  a  young  German,  Fritz 
Fabritius,  launched  a  mystical  national  movement  sim¬ 
ilar  to  its  counterpart  in  the  Reich.  After  a  prolonged 
struggle  against  the  older  and  more  conservative  ele- 

35.  Thus  a  local  German  Nazi  leader  in  Hungary  was  reported 
to  have  said:  “The  spirit  of  our  Fuehrer  and  his  might  reach 
beyond  the  borders  of  Great  Germany  to  her  scattered  German 
sons.  South-East  Europe  is  strewn  with  German-speaking  areas, 
but  they  all  belong  to  the  great  plan  of  Adolf  Hitler,  and  arc 
fellow-workers  with  our  Fuehrer  in  realizing  the  historic 
mission  of  the  German  nation.”  Ibid.,  May  6,  1939,  p.  38. 

36.  Macartney,  National  States  and  National  Minorities,  cited, 
p.  526. 

37.  Cf.  Elizabeth  Wiskemann,  “The  ‘Drang  nach  Osten’  Con¬ 
tinues,”  Foreign  Affairs,  July  1939. 

38.  Ibid.;  cf.  also  Deutsche  Arbeit,  January  1939. 

39.  Cf.  Wiskemann,  “The  ‘Drang  nach  Osten’  Continues,” 
cited. 


merits,  and  internecine  strife  in  his  own  ranks,  Fabri¬ 
tius  finally  managed  in  November  1938  to  unite  the 
German  minority  more  or  less  under  his  leadership. 
On  January  ii,  1939  the  Rumanian  government  con¬ 
cluded  an  agreement  with  his  organization  providing 
for  its  incorporation  in  the  Front  of  National  Renais¬ 
sance,  the  only  party  tolerated  in  Rumania  by  tht 
regime  of  King  Carol.  In  exchange,  however,  the  Ger¬ 
mans  exacted  the  right  to  organize  for  their  cultural, 
economic  and  social  development  and  to  be  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  directorate  of  the  Front. 

Germany’s  claim  to  lebensraum 

Germany,  situated  in  the  heart  of  Europe,  has  al¬ 
ways  regarded  the  southeastern  part  of  the  conti¬ 
nent  as  a  region  in  which  it  has  a  natural  claim  to 
domination.  For  many  years  after  the  World  War, 
however,  it  was  compelled  to  see  French  influence 
paramount  in  eastern  Europe.  Only  after  Hitler 
assumed  power  was  Germany  able  to  reassert  its 
old  position.  Meanwhile,  the  Reich  had  already  cap¬ 
tured  a  growing  share  of  the  trade  of  southeastern 
Europe.  This  trade  was  conducted  through  clearing 
accounts — Germany  paying  for  its  imports  with 
marks  and  the  southeastern  countries  buying  Ger¬ 
man  goods  in  exchange.  The  Germans  bid  for  the 
support  of  the  peasants  by  purchasing  their  grain, 
cattle  and  tobacco  at  high  prices,  and  envisioned 
the  ultimate  creation  of  a  Grossraumwirtschajt,  a 
regional  economy  dominated  by  the  Reich. 

Germany’s  ultimate  aim — the  economic  reorgan¬ 
ization  of  southeastern  Europe  under  its  auspices- 
was  most  clearly  defined  in  the  five-year  agreement 
concluded  with  Rumania  on  March  23,  1939.  This 
accord  outlined  a  long-term  program  to  develop 
Rumania’s  resources  in  such  a  way  as  to  comple¬ 
ment  Germany’s  economy  to  the  greatest  possible 
extent.'*®"*' 

By  1938  Greater  Germany,  including  Austria  and 
Czechoslovakia,  was  taking  46.6  per  cent  of  the  ex¬ 
ports  of  southeastern  Europe  —  Hungary,  Yugo¬ 
slavia,  Rumania,  Bulgaria  and  Greece  —  and  sup¬ 
plying  45.9  per  cent  of  its  imports.*^  In  addition,  it 
was  absorbing  46.1  per  cent  of  the  exports  of  Tur¬ 
key  and  furnishing  50.8  per  cent  of  its  imports.  The 
five  southeastern  countries  increased  their  share  of 
the  Reich’s  exports  (this  time  exclusive  of  Austria 
and  Czechoslovakia)  from  4.35  per  cent  in  1929 

40-41.  Ibid.,  p.  40;  also  “Dcr  dcutsch-rumanische  Funfiahra" 
plan,”  Franl^jurter  Zeitung,  April  16,  1939.  This  agreeraat 
was  supplemented  in  May  1939  by  a  special  accord  regarding 
the  exploitation  of  Rumanian  forests,  and  in  July  1939  by  an¬ 
other  arrangement  providing  for  a  reduction  in  the  acreage 
devoted  to  wheat,  and  increases  in  the  production  of  oil  seeds, 
livestock  and  dairy  products.  Cf.  Volkfscher  Beobachter,  MiJ 
14.  *939;  also  Deutsche  Bergwerk^s-Zeitung,  July  23,  26,  I939' 
42.  Reichskreditgesellschaft,  Deutschlands  Wirtschaftliche  Lap 
in  der  Jahresmitte  1939,  p.  37. 
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I  to  10.3  in  1938, while  their  contribution  to  its 
[  imports  rose  from  3.82  to  9.83  per  cent/'* 

I  The  bulk  of  German  sales  consisted  of  machin- 

!’i  cry,  motor  cars  and  airplanes,  electrotechnical 
quipment  and  iron  and  steel  products.  Together 
they  constituted  about  half  of  the  exports  of  Ger¬ 
many  and  Austria  to  the  southeast.  Chemical  prod- 
ucts  made  up  12  per  cent,  textiles  and  clothing  11.4 
[  per  cent,  and  coal  2.2  per  cent.  In  return  Germany 
took  mostly  livestock,  meat,  grain  and  other  food 
products  (59.5  per  cent);  tobacco  (11.5  per  cent); 
as  well  as  industrial  raw  materials  and  semi-manu¬ 
factures,  such  as  oil  (5.6  per  cent),  timber  (4.4  per 
cent),  bauxite  (2  per  cent),  hides  and  skins,  flax, 
hemp,  etc.**’ 

It  has  often  been  said  that  this  German  trade 
drive  and  its  ultimate  objectives  conflicted  with  the 
real  economic  interests  of  southeastern  Europe. 

;  I  This  is  true  only  in  part.  Through  their  heavy  pur- 

I  chases  of  foodstuffs  and  raw  materials  the  Germans 
have  often  run  up  large  clearing  balances  in  Ber¬ 
lin.*^  This  meant,  in  effect,  that  the  poor  countries 
of  southeastern  Europe  were  financing  German  im- 
prts— at  least  until  such  time  as  they  could  expand 
their  own  buying  sufficiently  to  liquidate  the  clear¬ 
ing  balance.  Yet  it  must  be  remembered  that  Ger- 
1  man  exporters  have  also  sold  machinery  and  equip- 
1  ment  on  credit,  and  that  these  credits  have  for  the 
most  part  been  larger  than  the  clearing  balances  in 
I.  Berlin.'*^  Nor  is  there  much  foundation  for  the  re- 
-  pcated  allegations  that  Germany  forced  its  cus- 
t  tomers  to  take  unwanted  goods  or  pay  higher  prices 
s  than  those  prevailing  in  world  markets.  While  the 
p  Balkan  countries  could  not  obtain  from  Germany 
:•  certain  raw  materials  or  colonial  products  which 
e  they  particularly  needed,  they  were  able,  on  the 
whole,  to  buy  anything  the  Reich  produced.'*®  With 
d  few  exceptions  these  products  were  sold  at  com- 
t-  petitive  prices.'*^ 

^  43'  From  4.89  to  13.17  per  cent  if  Turkey  is  included. 

^  i  44-  From  4.39  to  11.96  per  cent  if  Turkey  is  included.  Cf. 

it  South-Eastern  Europe:  A  Political  and  Economic  Survey,  cited, 
r-  1  <*•  ‘92. 

I  45.  Cf.  Deutschlands  Wirtschaftliche  Lage  in  der  Jahresmitte, 
‘  ‘939.  cited,  pp.  37,  39. 

"  46-  Thus  the  clearing  balance  to  the  credit  of  Yugoslav  ex- 

ia  porters  in  Berlin  rose  to  520  million  dinars  at  the  end  of  1936. 
^  It  dropped  to  170  million  in  the  middle  of  1938,  but  by  the 

™  end  of  the  same  year  it  again  reached  480  million.  Some  of 

these  fluctuations,  however,  were  due  to  seasonal  factors,  such 
m  ■  «  the  harvest.  Cf.  Gojko  Grdjic,  “Les  relations  commercials 
entre  la  Yougoslavie  ct  I’Allemagne,”  Affaires  Danubiennes, 
n-  >939. 

ge  47.  Ibid. 

k  48.  On  this  pmint,  cf.  Allan  G.  B.  Fischer,  “The  German  Trade 
ay  I  Drive  in  South-Eastern  Europe,”  International  Affairs,  March- 
19-  April  1939. 

'V  \  49.  South-Eastern  Europe:  A  Political  and  Economic  Survey, 
,  cited,  pp.  196-97. 


It  has  also  been  contended  that  Germany  pre¬ 
vented  southeastern  Europe  from  solving  its  eco¬ 
nomic  problems  by  progressive  industrialization 
and  a  gradual  transition  from  the  cultivation  of 
grain  to  the  production  of  labor-intensive  crops. 
This  contention  is  not  entirely  borne  out  by  the 
facts.  While  the  Reich  has  bought  large  quantities 
of  grain,  it  has  repeatedly  encouraged  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  such  labor-intensive  crops  as  oil  seeds,  flax 
and  hemp,  and  urged  the  intensification  of  the  live¬ 
stock  and  dairy  industries.  By  giving  the  Balkans 
access  to  an  expanding  market  at  a  time  when  their 
other  export  outlets  were  contracting,  Germany  en¬ 
abled  them  to  buy  a  large  amount  o£  industrial 
equipment.’® 

True,  Germany  has  not  been  in  favor  of  unre¬ 
stricted  industrialization,  particularly  where  it 
would  curtail  the  market  for  German  goods.  The 
Reich,  moreover,  has  not  been  able  to  furnish  the 
raw  materials  required  by  the  growing  industries 
of  the  southeast.  In  order  to  obtain  the  foreign  ex¬ 
change  needed  to  pay  for  such  imports,  most  of 
the  Balkan  governments  directly  or  indirectly  sub¬ 
sidized  exports  to  free  exchange  countries  such  as 
France  and  Britain,  and  permitted  the  sale  of  cer¬ 
tain  raw  materials  only  against  free  exchange.  Thus 
Y ugoslavia  refused  to  accept  clearing  marks  in  pay¬ 
ment  for  copper,  hides,  hemp  and  walnuts,’*  while 
Rumania  declined  to  take  them  in  exchange  for 
more  than  25  per  cent  of  its  oil  exports.’^  But  until 
recently,  at  least,  the  large  volume  of  German  pur¬ 
chases  did  not  seriously  jeopardize  the  supply  of 
raw  materials  for  Balkan  industries. 

The  outbreak  of  war  made  the  development  of 
even  closer  trade  relations  with  southeastern  Eu¬ 
rope  a  matter  of  life  and  death  for  Germany.  At 
best,  however,  this  area  can  by  no  means  compen¬ 
sate  for  the  loss  of  overseas  sources  of  supply.  In 
1938  it  supplied  Germany  with  22  per  cent  of  its  im¬ 
ports  of  foodstuffs  and  12.1  per  cent  of  its  deficiency 
in  raw  materials  and  semi-manufactures.’^  Even  if 
the  southeastern  countries  sent  all  their  exports  to 
Germany,  they  could  satisfy  little  over  20  per  cent 
of  the  Reich’s  normal  import  requirements.’^  Their 
total  grain  exports  are  usually  large  enough  to  cov¬ 
er  the  German  deficit,  with  the  notable  exception 

50.  cf.  Grdjic,  “Les  relations  commerciales  entre  la  Yougo¬ 
slavie  et  I’Allemagne,”  cited. 

51.  Ibid. 

52.  South-Eastern  Europe:  A  Political  and  Economic  Survey, 
cited,  p.  136. 

53.  Deutschlands  Wirtschaftliche  Lage  in  der  fahresmitte  1939, 
P.  37. 

54.  Virgile  Madgearu,  “L’Allemagne  et  !e  sud-est  europcen,” 
Affaires  Danubiennes,  December  1938. 
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of  corn.''  They  could  cover  a  considerable  propor¬ 
tion  of  Germany’s  import  requirements  in  live¬ 
stock  and  meat,  but  only  a  very  small  part  of  its 
needs  of  lard,  butter  and  vegetable  oils.’*^ 

Cut  off  from  its  customary  sources  of  supply 
overseas,  Germany  is  now  largely  dependent  on 
Rumanian  oil  to  keep  its  war  machine  going.  In 
1937  and  1938  Rumania  furnished  only  7.68  and 
13.95  per  cent,  respectively,  of  the  Reich’s  imports 
of  mineral  oil.  Rumania’s  total  exports  were  ap¬ 
proximately  equivalent  to  Germany’s  entire  im¬ 
ports.  If  Rumanian  oil  is  to  meet  the  Reich’s  needs 
today,  Germany  must  not  only  arrest  the  persistent 
decline  in  Rumanian  output'^  and  monopolize  the 
supply,  but  also  restrict  its  wartime  consumption 
of  gasoline  and  oil  to  peace-time  levels.’® 

As  for  other  raw  materials,  Hungary  and  Yugo¬ 
slavia  can  together  supply  all  the  bauxite  for  Ger¬ 
many’s  important  aluminum  industry;  Yugoslavia 
a  small  and  completely  inadequate  amount  of  cop¬ 
per,  as  well  as  a  somewhat  larger  quantity  of  lead; 
and  Y ugoslavia  and  Greece  a  considerable  amount 
of  chrome  ore.’^  Moreover,  the  Reich  hopes  to  de¬ 
velop  new  copper,  chrome  and  oil  deposits  in  Ru¬ 
mania,  and  additional  copper  and  antimony  mines 
in  Yugoslavia. 

It  is  still  too  early  to  determine  how  successful 
Germany  will  be  in  capitalizing  on  the  resources 
of  southeastern  Europe  during  the  present  war. 
First,  transportation  difficulties  must  be  overcome. 
Before  the  war,  a  substantial  part  of  the  region’s 
exports  to  the  Reich  moved  by  sea — notably,  the 
bulk  of  Rumania’s  oil,  virtually  all  the  exports  of 
Greece,  and  the  bauxite  of  Dalmatia.  This  avenue 
is  now  closed  by  the  French  and  British  navies.^® 
Shipments  to  Germany  must  now  be  diverted  to 
the  Danube  and  the  railways.  Ice,  however,  may 
impede  traffic  on  the  Danube  during  the  winter 

55.  Cf.  “Germany’s  Food  Supplies,”  The  Economist,  September 
15.  1939- 

56.  Ibid. 

57.  Production  fell  from  8,704,000  tons  in  1936  to  7,153,000 
in  1937  and  6,620,000  in  1938.  In  the  first  nine  months  of 
1939  it  totaled  4,700,000  tons  as  against  5,000,000  during  the 
same  period  of  the  preceding  year.  Cf.  The  Economist,  August 
5,  1939;  also  The  New  Yor/^  Times,  November  20,  1939. 

58.  While  Rumanian  crude  oil  is  not  readily  converted  into 
aviation  fuel,  one  expert  testifies  that  a  gasoline  with  an 
octane  value  of  70  can  be  manufactured  from  low-octane 
naphthas  through  catalytic  hydrogenation,  a  process  known  in 
Germany.  The  resulting  product,  with  the  addition  of  tetraethyl 
lead,  is  said  to  make  a  satisfactory  aviation  gas.  Cf.  Benjamin  T. 
Brooks,  “Petroleum  for  Germany  at  War,”  News  Edition, 
Industrial  and  Engineering  Chemistry,  November  10,  1939. 

59.  Cf.  South-Eastern  Europe:  A  Political  and  Economic  Sur¬ 
vey,  cited,  p.  187. 

60.  According  to  German  sources,  30  per  cent  of  the  exports 
from  southeastern  Europe  went  by  sea  in  1938,  40  per  cent  by 
rail,  and  30  per  cent  via  the  Danube.  Cf.  Deutsche  Bergwerkj- 
Zeitung,  November  i,  1939. 


months,  and  there  is  a  shortage  of  barges  and  I 
ships  which  cannot  be  easily  overcome.  Moreover,  I 
the  Balkan  railways  are  inadequate,  and  Germany  | 
has  been  suffering  from  a  chronic  deficiency  of  *  i 
rolling  stock  during  the  last  few  years.  f  I 

The  Reich  is  tackling  these  problems  energeti-  f  i 
cally,  and  straining  every  effort  to  maintain  and  I  t 
even  increase  its  own  exports  in  order  to  raise  its  t 
purchasing  power  in  southeastern  Europe.  Get-  a 
many  still  has  a  small  supply  of  gold  and  foreign  c 
exchange  which  can  be  offered  in  payment  for  im- '  t 
ports.  Yet  its  attempts  to  capture  a  still  larger  share 
of  the  export  trade  of  this  area  will  meet  with  con-  I 
siderable  resistance.  In  the  negotiations  carried  on 
during  the  first  months  of  the  war  the  Reich  man-  tl 
aged  to  secure  larger  deliveries  of  foodstuffs,^’  but  '  li 
was  much  less  successful  with  respect  to  raw  ma-  |  n 
terials.  German  efforts  to  exact  more  oil  from  Ru-  f  ( 
mania  apparently  precipitated  the  resignation  of  a 
the  Rumanian  cabinet  of  Premier  Argetoianu  on  p 
November  23;  and  Yugoslav  measures  to  reserve  a  tl 
greater  share  of  its  ore  exports  for  Germany  were  ^  S 
temporarily  blocked  by  protests  from  the  Allies.^^  !  n 
If  the  Reich  cannot  overcome  serious  interference  1  E 
with  its  supplies  in  any  other  way,  it  may  be  com-  tr 
pelled  to  take  military  possession  of  southeastern  c 
Europe.  Such  a  step,  however,  would  extend  the  ir 
zone  of  military  operations  and  might  even  embroil  re 
Germany  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  Italy.  Even  if  ol 
the  entire  region  were  conquered  successfully,  the  ]  hi 
Germans  would  still  have  to  contend  with  passive  J  b] 
resistance  on  a  large  scale  and  might  be  unable  1  th 
to  get  more  raw  materials  and  f(X)dstuffs  than  they  ^ 
obtain  at  present.  Sabotage,  for  example,  might  I  (q 
easily  cripple  Rumania’s  oil  wells  for  a  considerable  |  ^ 
time.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  Reich  may  be  ^  ^ 
expected  to  rely  as  long  as  possible  on  economic  cq 
and  political  pressure,  as  well  as  the  threat  of  ulti-  m 
mate  military  action.  Its  success  will  largely  depend  ex 
on  the  effectiveness  of  the  counter-pressure  which  Tj 
other  powers  may  exert  in  the  same  region,  and  on  to 
the  degree  of  unity  which  the  countries  of  south-  an 
eastern  Europe  will  display.  i  ^ 

61.  Although  details  arc  lacking  and  reports  conflicting,  it 
appears  that  Rumania  undertook  to  ship  more  wheat,  corn  SOI 
and  livestock,  Bulgaria  more  vegetables  and  fruit,  Hungary 
larger  quantities  of  hogs  and  wheat,  and  Yugoslavia  more  hogs, 

fat  and  hemp.  Cf.  The  Economist,  October  2i,  1939! 

Der  deutsche  Vol/^swirt,  October  20,  1939;  Fran/^furter  Zeitung,  Jg 
October  29,  1939;  and  Deutsche  Bergwerh^s-Zeitung,  October 
20,  1939. 

62.  On  November  17  Yugoslavia  apparently  agreed  to  defer  I  'Ui 
execution  of  a  decree  issued  on  November  12  which  would  th( 
establish  complete  state  control  over  the  production  and  ex-  1 
portation  of  minerals,  including  the  lead,  zinc  and  copper  pro-  I 
duced  by  French  and  British-controlled  companies.  The  object  n 

of  the  decree  was  to  make  possible  the  exchange  of  minerab  I  jf  - 
against  German  armaments.  Cf.  The  New  Yorh  Times,  Novem- 1| 
ber  13,  18,  1939.  I  5^ 
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j  the  counter-drive  of  the  allies 

*  Since  the  World  War  the  primary  interest  of 
France  and  Britain  in  eastern  Europe  has  been  to 
prevent  German  hegemony,  which  might  develop 
into  domination  of  the  entire  continent.  For  a  long 
time,  however,  Britain  left  the  pursuit  of  this  aim 
to  France.  Its  own  interests  were  confined  to  Greece 
and  Turkey.  Neither  Britain  nor  France  had  a  vital 
commercial  stake  in  southeastern  Europe.  In  1938 
this  area  took  only  1.51  per  cent  of  Britain’s  exports 
and  contributed  1.22  per  cent  of  its  imports.^^ 
French  trade  interests  were  not  much  greater. 

Britain  did  not  become  seriously  concerned  over 
the  fate  of  southeastern  Europe  until  after  the  final 
liquidation  of  Czechoslovakia  and  the  Italian  an¬ 
nexation  of  Albania.  On  April  13  Prime  Minister 
Chamberlain  solemnly  promised  to  defend  Greece 
!  and  Rumania  against  aggression and  in  May 
j  pledges  of  mutual  assistance  in  the  event  of  war  in 
'  the  Mediterranean  were  exchanged  with  Turkey. 
Simultaneously,  Britain  took  steps  to  offset  Ger¬ 
many’s  commercial  predominance  in  southeastern 
Europe.  On  May  ii  it  concluded  an  important  new 
trade  treaty  with  Rumania,  supplemented  by  the 
^  extension  of  long-term  commercial  credits  amount¬ 
ing  to  500,000.  During  the  same  month  Turkey 
received  a  ^10,000,000  credit;  and  in  July  Greece 
obtained  one  for  ^^2,040,000.  Until  war  broke  out, 
however,  no  really  effective  measures  were  taken 
by  France  and  Britain  to  free  the  Balkans  from 
their  dependence  on  the  German  market. 

At  present  the  Allies  are  bending  every  effort 
to  divert  supplies  from  Germany  by  offering  to  buy 
up  the  exportable  surpluses  of  southeastern  Europe. 
Acceptance  of  such  Allied  offers  would  expose  the 
countries  in  this  region  to  the  threat  of  German 
military  reprisals.  All  of  them,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  Greece,  lie  in  the  shadow  of  Germany. 
The  only  way  in  which  the  Allies  have  been  able 
to  counter  the  Reich’s  strategic  advantage  in  this 
area  has  been  the  conclusion  of  a  formal  alliance 
wth  Turkey  on  October  19,  1939.  Turkey,  while 
not  immediately  threatened  by  Germany,  had  rea¬ 
son  to  fear  a  continued  German  Drang  nach  Osten. 
At  the  same  time,  it  was  anxious  to  obtain  protec¬ 
tion  against  Italy,  which  could  menace  Turkish  in¬ 
dependence  from  the  nearby  Dodecanese  Islands 
j  wrested  from  Turkey  in  1911.  It  also  wanted  re- 
I  insurance  against  the  Soviet  Union  which,  since 
(S  the  conclusion  of  the  Soviet-German  pact,  appeared 

!!  to  be  much  less  friendly  toward  Ankara  than  for- 

63-  The  proportions  arc  2.03  and  1.32  per  cent  respectively 
if  Turkey  is  included.  Cf.  South-Eastern  Europe:  A  Political 
ofid  Economic  Survey,  cited,  p.  191. 

®4-  The  New  Yorh,  Times,  April  14,  1939. 


merly.  In  the  treaty  of  alliance  Turkey  obtained 
from  France  and  Britain  unconditional  pledges  of 
support  against  aggression  from  any  quarter.  In  re¬ 
turn,  it  agreed  to  assist  the  Allies  if  aggression  by 
any  power  led  to  war  in  the  Mediterranean  or  if 
they  were  compelled  to  carry  out  their  pledges  to 
protect  Rumania  and  Greece  against  attack.^’  The 
value  of  this  alliance  was  seriously  impaired,  how¬ 
ever,  by  the  proviso  that  Turkey  could  on  no  ac¬ 
count  be  compelled  to  participate  in  war  against 
the  U.S.S.R.  Under  existing  conditions,  it  appears 
unlikely  that  Germany  will  take  any  military  steps 
against  Rumania  without  parallel  action  by  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Moscow’s  STAKE  IN  THE  BALKANS 

The  Allies,  however,  expect  that  Russia  and  Italy, 
despite  their  benevolent  neutrality  toward  the  Reich, 
will  oppose  complete  German  domination  of  south¬ 
eastern  Europe.  Until  recently  the  Soviet  Union 
never  showed  the  same  interest  in  the  Balkans  as 
Czarist  Russia.  It  appeared  to  have  abandoned  the 
Pan-Slav  policy  of  the  Czars,  and  cultivated  close 
relations  only  with  Turkey,  which  is  of  particular 
importance  to  Moscow  because  it  controls  the 
Straits  giving  access  to  the  Black  Sea  and  south¬ 
eastern  Russia. 

After  the  conclusion  of  the  non-aggression  treaty 
with  Nazi  Germany,  the  Kremlin  embarked  on  a 
policy  of  expansion  toward  the  northwest  and  the 
southeast  in  order  to  protect  the  Soviet  Union 
against  any  possible  threat,  whether  from  Germany 
or  from  the  Allies.  At  the  same  time  Moscow 
hoped  to  avoid  war  with  a  major  power.  Thus  the 
U.S.S.R.  refused  to  conclude  a  pact  of  mutual  as¬ 
sistance  with  Turkey  similar  to  the  Anglo-French- 
Turkish  alliance  because  it  suspected  that,  through 
such  a  pact,  France  and  Britain  might  seek  to 
embroil  it  with  Germany.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
Kremlin  this  alliance  also  appeared  to  facilitate 
Allied  intervention  in  the  Balkans — a  region  which 
the  Russians  and  Germans  now  want  to  reserve 
for  themselves — and  open  the  Black  Sea  to  the 
French  and  British  navies.  In  the  prolonged  con¬ 
versations  carried  on  with  the  Turkish  Foreign 
Minister,  Sukru  Saracoglu,  during  October  1939, 
the  Kremlin  apparently  tried  without  success  to 
obtain  a  Turkish  undertaking  not  to  admit  war¬ 
ships  of  outside  powers  into  the  Black  Sea  in  the 
event  of  war. 

The  Soviet  Union,  moreover,  has  never  forgiven 
Rumania  for  taking  advantage  of  the  chaotic  con¬ 
ditions  prevailing  in  Russia  in  1918  to  seize  Bessa¬ 
rabia,  a  broad  band  of  territory  lying  between  the 

65.  For  text  of  the  treaty,  cf.  ibid.,  October  20,  1939. 
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Prut  and  Dniester  Rivers  and  inhabited  by  over 
2,500,000  people.  Now  that  Moscow  has  annexed 
the  Ukrainian  parts  of  Poland,  it  may  also  want  to 
reclaim  its  Ukrainian  “blood  brothers”  in  the  Buko- 
vina,  which  Rumania  acquired  from  Austria  in 
1919.  Rumania,  however,  is  in  no  mood  to  cede 
either  of  these  territories,  in  which  Ukrainians  and 
Russians  form  but  a  small  minority.^*^  If  Russia 
succeeded  in  recovering  Bessarabia,  it  would  ac¬ 
quire  not  only  a  large  section  of  the  Rumanian 
coast,  but  control  over  the  mouth  of  the  Danube 
as  well.  Moscow,  in  addition,  is  interested  in  Bul¬ 
garia’s  claim  to  the  Dobruja.  If  Russia  could  help 
Bulgaria  to  reclaim  this  territory,  it  would  cut  Ru¬ 
mania  off  completely  from  the  Black  Sea  and  great¬ 
ly  reinforce  its  own  position  in  this  entire  area. 

To  enlist  support  for  its  drive  in  the  Balkans,  the 
Kremlin  is  once  more  appealing  to  Pan-Slav  senti¬ 
ment.  In  Yugoslavia  the  younger  intellectuals  and  a 
considerable  number  of  peasants  are  friendly  to¬ 
ward  Communist  Russia,  although  conservative 
Court  and  Army  circles  refuse  to  recognize  the  So¬ 
viet  Union  as  champion  of  the  Slav  cause.  In  Bul¬ 
garia  a  part  of  the  population  condnues  to  identify 
the  Pan-Slav  ideal  with  Soviet  Russia,  which 
now  has  a  particular  appeal  for  the  more  radical 
peasants.  Overtures  for  closer  relations  with  Bul¬ 
garia  were  made  as  early  as  last  May  by  the  Soviet 
Vice-Commissar  for  Foreign  Affairs,  M.  Potemkin. 
Although  trade  and  air  missions  have  since  been 
exchanged,  the  Bulgarian  Court,  supported  by  the 
army,  has  so  far  been  reluctant  to  associate  the 
country  very  intimately  with  the  Soviet  Union.^^ 

By  taking  a  renewed  interest  in  the  Balkans,  the 
U.S.S.R.  appears  to  jeopardize  Germany’s  domi¬ 
nant  position.  The  partition  of  Poland  gave  the  So¬ 
viet  Union  a  common  frontier  with  Hungary  and 
cut  the  Reich  off  from  any  direct  contact  with  Ru¬ 
mania.  One  of  the  few  railway  lines  over  which 
Rumanian  supplies  move  to  Germany  now  runs 
through  the  Russian  section  of  Poland.  When  Hit¬ 
ler,  in  his  speech  of  October  6,  announced  his  in¬ 
tention  to  repatriate  the  German  minorities  in 
eastern  Europe  as  part  of  a  Soviet-German  plan  to 

66.  At  the  time  Bessarabia  was  taken  from  Russia  it  had  a 
population  of  2,583,000  of  which  1,710,000  were  Rumanians, 
285,000  Ruthenians  or  Ukrainians,  and  138,000  Poles  and 
Russians.  In  Bukovina,  Ukrainians  numbered  305,000  out  of  a 
total  population  of  794,000.  (Cf.  Temperley,  A  History  of  the 
Peace  Conference  of  Paris,  cited,  Vol.  V,  p.  154.)  According 
to  Macartney  {National  States  and  National  Minorities,  cited, 
p.  524),  the  total  population  of  Rumania  at  present  includes 
from  500,000  to  600,000  Ukrainians  and  from  100,000  to 
200,000  Russians. 

67.  “Can  the  Balkans  Stay  Neutral?”  The  Economist,  October 
21,  1939.  For  a  Useful  review  of  relations  between  Moscow 
and  Sofia,  cf.  S.  Mezan,  “Les  relations  bulgaro-russes,”  Affaires 
Danubiennes,  June  1939. 


establish  a  new  “ethnographic  order”  in  this  part 
of  the  continent,  it  seemed  as  if  Moscow  were  ac¬ 
tually  compelling  Germany  to  abandon  all  its  out¬ 
posts  in  the  Balkans  as  well  as  the  Baltic. 

Yet  it  is  not  impossible  that  Moscow  and  Berlin 
have  arrived  or  may  arrive  at  some  working  agree¬ 
ment  delimiting  spheres  of  influence  in  the  Bal¬ 
kans.  The  Soviet  Union  is  not  particularly  interest¬ 
ed  in  the  trade  of  southeastern  Europe.  Its  primary 
goal  is  undisturbed  mastery  of  the  Black  Sea  and 
control  of  the  Straits.  If  Germany  should  ever  in¬ 
vade  Rumania,  the  U.S.S.R.  could  not  allow  Ger¬ 
man  troops  to  establish  themselves  on  the  shores 
of  the  Black  Sea.  But  it  might  consent  to  a  parti¬ 
tion  of  Rumania  similar  to  the  division  of  Poland. 
Such  an  agreement  might  give  Russia  Bessarabia 
and  possibly  Bukovina,  while  leaving  the  Reich  ac¬ 
cess  to  Rumanian  oil  and  grain  as  well  as  other 
sources  of  supply  in  the  Balkans. 

ITALIAN  INTERESTS  IN  THE  BALKANS 

Italy,  however,  may  not  stand  idly  by  while  the 
Reich  and  the  U.S.S.R.  determine  the  fate  of  the 
Balkans.  For  Italy,  as  for  Germany,  southeastern 
Europe  is  both  a  valuable  source  of  supplies  and  an 
important  market.  In  1938  it  took  7.1 1  per  cent  of 
Italy’s  exports  and  supplied  7.51  per  cent  of  that 
country’s  imports.^®  Italy  has  always  looked  on  the 
Balkans  as  a  held  for  commercial  and  political  ex¬ 
pansion.  For  strategic  reasons,  it  cannot  permit  a 
great  power  to  dominate  Yugoslavia  and  Albania, 
which  border  on  the  Adriatic  Sea.  In  the  past  it 
has  also  cultivated  friendship  with  Hungary  and 
Bulgaria. 

Despite  its  close  relations  with  Germany,  Italy 
has  been  compelled  to  yield  a  large  part  of  its  in¬ 
fluence  in  southeastern  Europe  to  the  Reich.  The 
Ethiopian  campaign  and  the  imposition  of  eco¬ 
nomic  sanctions  by  the  League  of  Nations  dealt 
Italian  commerce  in  this  area  a  serious  blow;  and 
the  German  trade  drive  made  further  inroads.  In 
most  countries,  but  particularly  in  Yugoslavia,  Ger¬ 
many’s  gain  has  been  Italy’s  loss.  Only  in  the  last 
two  years  has  Italy’s  trade  gradually  recovered,  but 
nowhere  has  it  attained  the  share  it  formerly  en¬ 
joyed.  The  Anschluss,  which  Italy  long  struggled 
to  prevent,  not  only  gave  Germany  the  key  to  the 
Danube  Valley,  but  disrupted  the  Rome  Protocol 
trade  bloc  which  Rome  had  built  up  with  Vienna 
and  Budapest  since  1934.  And  when  Germany,  af¬ 
ter  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  facilitated  Moscow’s  re¬ 
turn  to  the  Balkans  and  appeared  to  exclude  Italy 

68.  South-Eastern  Europe:  A  Political  and  Economic  Survey, 
cited,  p.  193. 
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from  participation  in  decisions  regarding  this  area, 
Rome  not  unnaturally  took  offense. 

Recently  Italy  has  been  trying  to  recover  its 
»  losses.  By  occupying  and  annexing  Albania  in 
April  1939  it  acquired  a  base  from  which  it  could 
project  its  influence.  This  action  aroused  alarm  in 
Yugoslavia  and  Greece,  but  Italy  took  immediate 

i  steps  to  reassure  these  countries.  Following  the 
outbreak  of  the  war,  Italy’s  relations  with  Greece 
^  were  further  improved  on  September  20  by  the  de- 
i  cision  of  the  two  countries  to  withdraw  their  mili- 
i  tary  forces  from  the  Greek-Albanian  frontier. 

I  Italy  is  now  anxious  to  persuade  the  Balkan  coun¬ 
tries  that  it  is  no  longer  interested  in  promoting 
dissension  among  them.  It  has  seconded  the  efforts 
of  Yugoslavia  to  settle  the  conflict  between  Hun- 
*  gary  and  Rumania,  and  wants  to  be  considered 
the  disinterested  protector  of  southeastern  Europe. 
At  the  same  time,  it  has  promoted  its  own  com¬ 
mercial  interests  by  concluding  a  favorable  trade 
agreement  with  Hungary  on  September  15,  and 
i  with  Bulgaria  on  November  4.  It  has  also  been 
1  working  for  an  expansion  of  reciprocal  trade  with 
1  Yugoslavia.  If  Italy  succeeds  in  this  commercial 
!  campaign,  it  may  in  the  end  divert  much-needed 
I  supplies  from  Germany. 

POLITICAL  CONSOLIDATION  OF  SOUTHEASTERN  EUROPE 

Torn  in  different  directions  by  the  great  powers, 

1  the  countries  of  southeastern  Europe  are  themselves 
struggling  for  closer  unity  to  ward  off  outside  in¬ 
terference.  This  tendency  toward  self-help  is  evi¬ 
denced  in  part  by  efforts  at  internal  consolidation 
in  a  number  of  countries.  In  Rumania  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  King  Carol  has  continued  to  repress  all 
political  strife  and  tried  to  impose  a  measure  of 
j  unity  through  the  Front  of  National  Renaissance 
)  and  a  system  of  corporative  representation.  In  Hun¬ 
gary,  too,  the  government  has  pursued  an  inde- 
i  pendent  course  and  defeated  the  efforts  of  Hun- 
:  garian  Nazis  to  attain  a  position  of  real  influence. 

I  The  most  constructive  and  far-reaching  step  to- 
*  ward  unification  was  taken  by  the  Yugoslav  govern- 
j  ment  on  August  24, 1939,  when  it  finally  reached  an 
;  [  agreement  settling  the  prolonged  conflict  between 
'  Croats  and  Serbs  which  had  threatened  to  precip- 
■  itate  foreign  intervention  and  disrupt  the  unity  of 
1  Yugoslavia.  This  accord,  which  simultaneously 
1 1  marked  a  gradual  return  to  democratic  rule,  grant- 
[  ed  the  Croats  full  autonomy  in  all  matters  except 
I  foreign  affairs,  national  defense,  foreign  trade  and 
communications.  It  gave  Croatia,  including  26  per 
cent  of  the  country’s  area  and  28  per  cent  of  its 
I  fwpulation,  a  separate  government  with  a  legisla¬ 
tive  assembly  and  a  Croatian  Ban  or  governor.  The 
Yugoslav  cabinet  was  reorganized  on  August  26, 
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with  the  Croat  Leader,  Dr.  Machek,  as  Vice-Pre¬ 
mier,  and  six  Croats,  together  with  three  members 
of  the  Serbian  Opposition,  as  Ministers.  Parliament 
was  dissolved,  and  a  new  law  providing  for  free 
elections  was  drafted. 

At  the  same  time,  efforts  have  been  made  to 
smooth  over  international  conflicts  and  pave  the 
way  for  the  creation  of  a  united,  neutral  bloc  in 
southeastern  Europe.  Despite  repeated  dissension, 
sentiment  for  unity  in  this  area  has  always  been 
strong,  particularly  among  the  South  Slavs  in  Bul¬ 
garia  and  Yugoslavia.  It  found  expression  not  only 
in  the  continuous  improvement  of  relations  be¬ 
tween  these  two  countries  since  1934,  but  in  the 
formation,  in  1934,  of  the  Balkan  Entente  by  Tur¬ 
key,  Greece,  Yugoslavia  and  Rumania.^^*^'  The  pri¬ 
mary  purpose  of  this  grouping,  however,  was  to 
preserve  the  territorial  status  quo,  particularly 
against  any  attack  by  Bulgaria.^^  While  the  Balkan 
Entente  has  tried  to  reach  a  rapprochement  with 
Bulgaria,  the  only  concrete  progress  made  in  this 
direction  was  the  Salonica  agreement  of  July  31, 
1938,  by  which  the  Entente  recognized  Bulgaria’s 
right  to  rearm  in  return  for  an  undertaking  not  to 
change  frontiers  by  force  and  to  submit  all  disputes 
with  neighboring  countries  to  arbitration  or  judi¬ 
cial  decision.  Unfortunately,  the  hope  that  this  ac¬ 
cord  might  lead  to  a  settlement  of  all  outstanding 
issues  was  not  realized.’^ 

The  international  crisis  which  developed  in  1939 
caused  Yugoslavia  and  Turkey  to  redouble  their 
efforts  for  unity,  although  they  apparently  did  not 
work  in  close  cooperation.  Their  chief  problem  has 
been  to  find  some  solution  for  the  territorial  aspira¬ 
tions  of  Hungary  and  Bulgaria,  both  of  which  see 
in  the  present  situation  a  golden  opportunity  to 
exact  a  heavy  price  for  their  collaboration.  Bul¬ 
garia  has  offered  the  least  difficulty,  although  it  has 
steadfastly  declined  to  join  the  Balkan  Entente  and 
its  relations  with  Rumania  have  remained  strained. 
Relations  between  Bulgaria  and  Turkey  were  im¬ 
proved  when  both  countries  decided  on  November 
10  to  demobilize  the  troops  concentrated  on  their 

69-71.  Cf.  R.  J.  Kcrncr  and  H.  N.  Howard,  The  Balkan  Con¬ 
ferences  and  the  Balkan  Entente  (Berkeley,  University  of 
California  Press,  1936). 

72.  A  secret  protocol  annexed  to  the  Balkan  pact  of  February 
9,  1934  provided  that  “if  one  of  the  High  Contracting  Parties 
is  the  victim  of  aggression  on  the  part  of  a  non-Balkan  power 
and  if  a  Balkan  State  (Bulgaria)  joins  it  in  its  aggression,  cither 
simultaneously  or  subsequently,  the  pact  will  operate  with  full 
effect  against  this  Balkan  state.”  Owing  to  fears  of  a  Russian 
attack  on  Rumania  or  Italian  aggression  against  Yugoslavia, 
Greece  and  Turkey  later  entered  reservations  that  they  could 
on  no  account  be  involved  in  war  against  a  great  power.  Cf. 
South-Eastern  Europe:  A  Political  and  Economic  Survey,  cited, 
p.  28. 

73.  Ibid.,  p.  48. 
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common  frontier.^'*  The  conflict  between  Hungary 
and  Rumania  has  been  the  chief  obstacle  to  the 
consolidation  of  southeastern  Europe.  While  Hun¬ 
gary  has  apparently  been  ready  to  reach  some 
agreement  with  Yugoslavia,^’  it  has  refused  to 
postpone  until  the  end  of  the  war  the  realization 
of  its  territorial  ambitions  at  Rumania’s  expense. 
Fear  of  Germany  and  the  U.S.S.R.  has  not  been 
sufficiently  strong  to  induce  Budapest  to  abandon 
its  claims  to  Transylvania.  It  has  consistently  re¬ 
jected  Rumania’s  offer  of  a  non-aggression  pact, 
first  made  on  August  24.  Instead,  it  proposed  that 
Rumania  should  lead  the  way  in  the  establishment 
of  good  relations  by  a  pact  improving  the  lot  of 
minorities  on  both  sides  of  the  border.’^  While 
making  conciliatory  promises  to  its  national  minori¬ 
ties,  the  Rumanian  government  has  categorically 
refused  to  part  with  any  of  its  territory,  and  has 
insisted  on  guarantees  of  non-aggression.  Pressed 
on  three  sides  by  the  U.S.S.R.,  Bulgaria  and  Hun¬ 
gary,  Rumania  fears  that  a  concession  to  one 
country  will  give  the  signal  for  its  complete  dis¬ 
memberment.  Hope  of  a  compromise  dwindled  on 
November  21  when  Count  Csaky,  the  Hungarian 
Foreign  Minister,  sharply  warned  Rumania  that 
his  government  could  give  no  promise  to  maintain 
the  status  quo,  either  in  the  present  or  the  future.^^ 
Two  days  later  the  formation  of  a  new  Ruma¬ 
nian  cabinet  under  a  pro-French  Premier,  George 
Tatarescu,  confirmed  Rumania’s  decision  to  resist 
Hungary’s  demands  at  all  costs. 

PROSPECTS  FOR  THE  FUTURE 

Under  the  circumstances,  southeastern  Europe 
faces  an  uncertain  future.  Attempts  to  build  up  a 

74.  The  New  York_  Times,  November  ii,  1939. 

75.  According  to  one  report  Yugoslavia  and  Hungary  actually 
reached  an  agreement  to  maintain  their  present  frontier,  ex¬ 
change  pledges  of  non-aggression  and  conclude  a  convention 
on  minorities.  It  was  not  to  become  effective  until  a  similar 
pact  had  been  concluded  between  Hungary  and  Rumania.  Cf. 
“Le  tournant  balkanique  de  la  politique  italienne,”  L’Europe 
Nouvelle,  November  ii,  1939. 

76.  Ibid.,  August  27,  1939. 

77.  Ibid.,  November  22,  1939. 


THE  STRUGGLE  FOR  THE  BALKANS 

united,  neutral  bloc  in  this  area  have  failed,  at  least 
temporarily,  owing  to  Hungarian  and  Rumanian 
intransigeance.  Germany  and  the  U.S.S.R.  may 
take  advantage  of  this  dissension  to  advance  their 
campaign  for  domination  of  the  southeast.  Ru- 
mania  may  be  their  next  victim. 

The  ultimate  fate  of  southeastern  Europe  is  at 
stake  in  the  present  war.  If  Germany  wins,  Berlin 
and  Moscow  will  reorganize  the  entire  region  in 
accordance  with  their  own  interests.  In  such  an 
eventuality  the  southeastern  countries  would,  at 
best,  retain  only  a  shadowy  independence.  While 
the  U.S.S.R.  and  Germany  might  quarrel  over  the 
spoils,  they  might  also  work  out  a  division  of 
spheres  of  influence  in  this  region.  If  the  Allies  are 
victorious  and  able  to  dictate  a  new  settlement,  they 
must  decide  what  alternative  they  can  offer  to  the ! 
Nazi  idea  of  a  German-dominated  Grossraum- 
wirtschajt.  This  German  conception,  whatever  its 
defects,  recognized  the  mutual  economic  interdc-  ’ 
pendence  of  Germany  and  southeastern  Europe, 
and  gave  the  latter  a  market  which  could  not  be 
found  elsewhere.  A  constructive  peace  may  require 
the  creation  of  a  federation  of  southeastern  Europe, 
in  which  nationalism  and  absolute  political  sover¬ 
eignty  would  be  tempered  by  extensive  economic 
collaboration.  In  the  economic  and  commercial  de¬ 
velopment  of  this  area  a  peaceful  Germany  might 
rightfully  be  accorded  a  large,  although  not  exclu¬ 
sive,  share.  The  leading  powers  of  Europe  might 
cooperate  in  developing  a  region  which  in  many 
respects  is  still  very  backward.  Southeastern  Europe 
needs  constructive  assistance  in  equipping  and  im¬ 
proving  its  agriculture,  in  planning  and  expand¬ 
ing  its  industries  on  a  sound  and  not  nationalistic 
basis,  and  in  coordinating  and  extending  its  rail¬ 
ways  and  other  means  of  transportation.  The  real¬ 
ization  of  such  a  peace  may  require  years,  if  not 
decades,  of  effort.  Its  ultimate  success  will  depend 
not  only  on  the  willingness  of  the  southeastern 
countries  to  forget  old  antagonisms  and  act  in 
common,  but  on  the  circumstances  under  which 
the  present  war  comes  to  an  end. 


The  January  1  issue  of  FOREIGN  POLICY  REPORTS  will  be 
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